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FRANCE. 
HAVRE. 

By  Consul   JoIjii   Ball   Osborne,  Msrclt   25. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  activities  during  1917  of  the  con- 
sular district  of  Havre — which  covers  an  area  of  about  12,000  square 
miles  and  has  a  total  population  of  about  2,500,000 — showed  the  in- 
creasing restrictive  eti'ects  of  the  war.  In  general,  trade  conditions 
were  less  favorable  and  the  volume  of  business  less  than  in  1016. 

The  handling  of  American  cotton  has  long  been  the  principal 
branch  of  international  commerce  at  Havre,  and  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  the  annual  imports  of  this  staple 
exceeded  1,000,000  bales.  The  cotton  imports  in  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1917,  amounted  to  only  683,173  bales,  against  756,008  bales 
in  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  72,835  bales.  The  next  im- 
portant branch  of  commerce  pertains  to  coffee.  The  total  imports  of 
this  article  in  1917  were  only  1.410,000  bags,  against  2,826,000  bags 
in  1916,  a  decrease  of  1,386,000  bags,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  imports  of  cocoa  beans  rose  from  173,900  bags  in  1916 
to  228,644  bags  in  1917. 

The  total  imports  for  consumption  in  1917  were  3,471,774  tons, 
against  3,693,064  tons  in  1916,  or  a  decrease  of  221,290  tons. 

Far  less  w^as  imported  for  the  civilian  population  in  1917  than  in 
an}^  previous  year  since  the  outbreak  of  w^ar,  and,  by  reason  of  the 
great  curtailment  in  the  activities  of  the  domestic  manufactures, 
the  stocks  of  the  retail  shops  Avere  depleted  more  than  ever.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  transportation  difficulties  and  governmental  re- 
strictions, this  situation  will  naturally  continue  until  the  close  of  the 
Avar,  wdien  the  replenishment  of  stocks  Avill  afford  extraordinary 
trade  opportunities  to  American  manufacturers  in  a  great  diversity 
of  lines. 

Success  of  Third  National  Loan — Increased  Savings  Bank  Deposits. 

The  year  1917  witnessed  the  third  national  loan  and  the  response 
to  this  was  remarkable  in  the  Havre  district,  as  Avell  as  everywhere  in 
France.  Although  the  aim  of  this  loan  was  to  raise  10,000,000,000 
francs,  it  Avas  actually  oversubscribed  to  the  extent  of  about 
300,000,000  francs.  The  peasants  of  Normandy  and  the  business 
men  and  Avar  Avorkors  of  ITaA^re  and  the  other  industrial  centers  in 
this  consular  district  contributed  alike  to  this  result.  Avhich  demon- 
strated once  more  the  patriotic  confidence  and  solid  thrift  of  the 
French  people. 
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A  most  interesting  sidelight  on  the  sound  financial  conditions  in 
the  Havre  district  ^Yas  afforded  by  the  transactions  of  the  Caisse 
d'Epargne,  or  National  Savings  Bank,  of  Havre  in  1917.  Notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  by  at  least  100  per  cent 
over  general  living  expenses  in  1913,  the  deposits  in  this  institution  in 
1917  exceeded  those  of  1916  by  53^-  per  cent,  and,  although  heavy 
withdrawals  were  made  by  depositors  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
third  national  loan,  the  total  balance  due  to  the  depositors  increased 
during  the  year  by  13  per  cent,  the  largest  increase  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  institution  in  1882.  In  fact,  the  depositors  of  the  Havre 
Savings  Bank,  who  are  mostly  working  people,  deposited  in  1917 
the  sum  of  5,113,798  francs  ($986,963),  as  against  only  2,375,626 
francs  ($458,496)  in  1916.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  ex- 
traordinary thrift  of  the  French  nation  than  this  triumph  of  economy 
in  the  face  of  unparalleled  difficulties.  The  same  qualities  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  French  people  in  all  ranks  of  society,  hence  the  great 
financial  strength  of  the  country. 

Havre  Cotton  Market — Transportation  Difficulties. 

In  the  annual  report  from  this  consulate  for  the  year  1916  it  was 
stated  that  the  Havre  cotton  trade  in  the  season  of  1915-16  showed 
considerable  development  over  the  volume  of  the  previous  year, 
although  the  imports  from  the  United  States  had  encountered  nu- 
merous obstacles  on  account  of  transportation  and  other  difficulties. 
In  the  cotton  season  of  1916-17  these  difficulties  increased  greatly, 
because  of  the  serious  inroads  made  in  the  merchant  fleets  of  the 
Allies,  as  well  as  of  neutral  countries,  and  also  because  of  the  con- 
siderable tonnage  requisitioned  by  the  Allied  Governments  for  w^ar 
purposes.  Moreover,  freight  rates,  which  normally  were  from  30  to 
40  points  from  Galveston  to  Havre  and  which  during  the  season 
1915-16  rose  to  350  points,  reached  700  points  at  the  end  of  1916-17, 
each  increase  of  100  points  in  freight  being  equivalent  to  an  in- 
crease of  7  francs  per  50  kilos  ($1.35  per  110  pounds)  in  the  cost  of 
importation.  A  further  handicap  was  the  increase  in  the  war-risk 
insurance  rates,  which  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds  after  the  German 
declaration  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  Thus  the  premiums, 
which  had  formerly  been  maintained  at  2  per  cent,  rose  quite  sud- 
denly to  5  ])er  cent  and  reached  10  per  cent  during  the  course  of  the 
last  half  of  the  season. 
Decrease  in  Exchange. 

On  the  other  hand,' the  exchange  with  the  United  States,  while  re- 
maining very  high  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  exchange  of 
5.85  francs  to  the  dollar,  showed  aji  easier  tendency  than  in  1916, 
when  it  exceeded  6  francs.  Thus  the  exchange  was  5,90  francs  during 
the  entire  month  of  July,  1916,  and  successively  5.90  in  August,  5.86 
in  September,  5.85  in  October,  and  5.84  in  November.  It  remained 
stationary  at  this  rate  imtil  March,  1917,  and  in  April  fell  suddenly 
to  5.70,  remaining  unchanged  until  the  end  of  July,  1917. 

This  decrease  in  the  exchange,  however,  was  too  small  to  counter- 
balance the  other  factors  wdiich  arose  to  burden  the  cost  of  the  impor- 
tation of  the  merchandise.  The  result  was  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  cotton  at  Havre  in  comparison  with  the  prices  prevailing  in  the 
United  States.    Hence  the  differences  existing:  between  futures  in  the 
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Havre  market  and  the  prices  quoted  at  New  York,  which  normally 
are  from  70  to  80  points,  were  750  points  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son and  reached  2,525  points  betv.een  July  New  York  and  July  Havre 
on  June  21,  1917,  the  date  when  the  French  Government  decided  to 
intervene  by  closing  the  future  market  of  Havre,  as  was  done  at  the 
same  time  at  Liverpool. 

Port  of  Harve  Congested — Handling  Charges. 

Imports  also  encountered  obstacles  on  their  arrival  in  France  by 
reason  of  the  congestion  of  the  port  of  Havre.  Vessels  v.ere  obliged 
to  remain  some  time  at  Cherbourg  before  being  authorized  to  proceed 
to  Havre. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  charges  for  handling  cotton,  which 
have  risen  from  28  to  42  centimes  per  100  kilos  (from' $0,025  to  $0,037 
per  100  pounds),  and  in  the  insurance  rates,  which  have  risen  from  25 
to  35  centimes  per  1,000  francs  (from  $0,048  to  $0,068  for  each  $193 
of  insurance).  Shipments  of  cotton  for  the  spinners  have  been  made 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Beginning  with  the  end  of  December, 
191G,  the  Havre  cotton  trade  had  to  face  an  acute  transportation 
crisis,  which  lasted  until  May,  1917.  The  congestion  of  the  railways 
caused  by  military  transportation  and  the  shortage  in  rolling  stock 
delayed  certain  shipments  for  three  months  and  even  longer.  Hence 
there  were  supplementary  charges  for  stowage,  for  warehousing,  and 
for  insurance. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  that  the  Havre  im- 
porters have  had  to  overcome,  they  succeeded,  during  the  season  ended 
July  31,  1917,  in  importing  683,173  bales,  against  756,008  bales  in  the 
previous  season,  thereby  meeting  all  the  demands  of  the  French  spin- 
ners. 

Cotton  Receipts,  Deliveries,  and  Stocks  on  Hand. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  of  cotton  at  Flavre  in  each 
month  of  the  two  cotton  seasons  ended  July  31,  191G  and  1917,  the 
deliveries  from  Havre  for  each  month,  and  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  each  month : 


AuEHJSt 

September - 

October 

November. 
Dorember. . 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Month. 


Total 756,008       G.S3,173 


Arrivals. 


1915-lG       1916-17 


Bales. 
27,669 
2,2t)0 
94,5K7 

101,073 
87, 054 
8(),9.3S 
30,540 
63,940 
69,695 

106,:3-i3 
4:H,676 
47,643 


Bales. 
66,344 
60,279 
37.. 34  7 

in,K(M 
79,390 

10«,75S 
61,716 
65, 794 
6,290 
11,600 
44,521 
29,330 


Dc-iveries. 


1915-16       1916-17 


Bales. 
69, 729 
28,  .325 
55,895 
80,569 
45,690 
M,  150 
35, S94 
53,206 
96,413 

105, OSS 
80,312 
78,369 


783,640 


Bales. 
84,730 
65,007 
75, 897 
49,331 
42, 109 
59, 324 
40,531 
51,746 

104,778 
57, 723 
37, 798 
53,678 


722, 721 


Stocks. 


1915-16       1916-17 


Bales. 
184,408 
158,343 
197,025 
218, 139 
259,503 
286, 291 
280, 9o7 
291,951 
264,953 
266, 208 
229, 572 
198,8-16 


Bale:. 
170,913 
166, 185 
127, 635 
190, 108 
227,329 
276, 763 
297, 945 
311,993 
213,505 
167, 582 
175.. 305 
149,957 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  highest  imports 
in  the  last  season  were  made  dining  the  months  of  November,  191G, 
and  January,  1917,  Avhile  in  the  previous  season  the  heaviest  arrivals 
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were  in  May.  191G.  This  reduction  in  imports  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  freight  became  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  as  the  season 
adranced.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  had  the  Maj'  arrivals  of 
1916-17  been  up  to  those  of  the  same  month  of  the  previous  season, 
the  total  imports  would  have  exceeded  the  total  of  the  previous  year. 

In  every  previous  season  practically  all  of  the  American  cotton 
shipped  to  the  French  spinners  came  to  the  port  of  Havre,  but  this 
year  some  imports  were  made  at  St.  Nazaire  and  Bordeaux,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  special  freight  opportunities. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  deliveries  declined  from  783,640  bales 
in  the  season  of  1915-16  to  722,724  bales  in  1916-17.  This  decrease 
arose  particularly  from  the  reduction  of  the  reexports  to  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  as  a  result  of  decrees  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
cotton  from  France  Avithout  a  special  license.  The  French  spinning- 
industry,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  operate  at  its  maximum 
capacity  during  the  entire  season,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties 
which  it  experienced  in  obtaining  cotton  and  coal. 

Fluctuations  in  Cotton  Prices. 

Cotton  prices  at  Havre  in  the  season  1916-17  followed,  in  a  general 
way,  the  fluctuations  in  the  United  States.  The  season  began  with 
prices  which  even  then  seemed  excessively  high,  namely,  with  futures 
at  114f  francs  ($22.05),  with  a  very  strong  rising  tendency,  which 
was  rapidly  accentuated  on  receipt  of  unfavorable  crop  reports. 
Thus  it  was  that  during  August  a  rise  of  about  20  francs  ($3.86) 
occurred.  At  the  beginning  of  September  a  pronounced  reaction  set 
in,  on  receipt  of  reports  that  the  season  in  the  Western  States  of  the 
United  States  was  in  advance ;  but  this  reaction  was  brief  and  prices 
soon  recovered  their  upward  trend.  During  October  the  quotations 
rose  by  about  15  francs  ($2.90),  and  this  rise  continued  during  the 
month  of  November,  futures  reaching  170^  francs  ($34.37)  on  Ko- 
vember  27,  the  maximum  price  since  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
But  suddenly,  after  a  very  rapid  fall  caused  by  the  efforts  of  the 
bulling  interests  to  realize  on  their  holdings  following  the  estimate  of 
the  crop  by  the  American  Government — which  estimate  Avas  higher 
by  1,000,000  bales  than  the  previous  estimates — the  price  fell  to 
149 J-  francs  ($29.72).  x^t  the  beginning  of  January  there  was  a 
momentary  recoA'ery  in  prices,  folloAved  by  a  new  reaction,  when  the 
prices  returned  to  158^  francs  ($31.46).  But  toAvard  the  end  of  the 
month  the  tendencj^  became  better. 

In  February  came  the  German  declaration  of  unrestricted  subma- 
rine warfare,  folloAvecl  by  the  declaration  by  the  United  States  of  a 
state  of  war  Avitli  German}',  eff'ectiA'e  April  6.  1917.  It  Avas  to  be 
expected  that  the  cotton  imports  Avould  thenceforth  become  increas- 
ingh'  difficult,  as  the  available  tonnage  Avas  draAvn  upon  largely  for 
war  purposes.  It  Avas  also  realized  that  the  labor  supply  Avoukl 
become  less  abundant  on  the  plantations.  Furthermore,  the  crop 
reports  received  in  May  and  June  were  not  favorable.  The  rise  in 
prices  continued  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  and  reached  303 
francs  ($58.48)  on  June  21,  1917,  the  daA''  that  the  HaA-re  cotton  ex- 
change Avas  closed  by  the  French  Government.  In  July,  1917,  the 
Havj'e  market  reopened,  but  AA'ith  maximum  prices  based  automati- 
cally on  the  American  quotations. 
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The  following!:  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  cotton  quotations 
at  Havre  in  each  month  of  the  seasons  1915-16  and  1916-17 : 


Months. 

1915-16 

1916-17          1 

Months. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

$15. 54 

19.  ao 

19.09 
19.54 
20.70 
22.  63 

S1.3. 29 
15. 54 
18.24 
IS.  19 
19.13 
20.67 

$25.  SI 
■26. 49 
29.14 
32. 9S 
32.52 
32.14 

S22.07 
24.51 
2.5.56  ' 

2S.76 
28.86 
30.  59 

February 

March 

$22. 19 
22.00 
21.48 
22.93 
22. 39 
22.24 

$21.04 
21. 30 
21.09 
21.42 
22.12 
21.71 

$31.  87 
36.44 
39.  83 
46.39 
58. 48 
54.81 

$29.94 

September 

October 

3L75 

April 

36.00 

May        

39.97 

December 

45. 09 

July        .       ... 

51. 92 

Government  Regulations  Affecting  Cotton  Market. 

A  series  of  most  important  decrees  and  orders  affecting  the  Havre 
cotton  marlcet  came  into  force  in  the  latter  half  of  1917.  For  some 
time  before  the  intervention  of  the  French  Government  there  was  a 
press  campaign  in  France,  tending  to  show  that  the  diiferences  exist- 
ing between  Liverpool  and  Havre  exceeded  the  difference  of  the  cost 
of  importations  for  these  two  ports.  It  was  believed  that  specula- 
tive interests  in  the  Havre  future  market  had  been  discovered  that 
were  forcing  the  price  quotations  and  compelling  the  spinners  to 
pay  inordinately  high  prices,  leaving  too  great  a  margin  of  profit 
for  the  importers  on  a  commission  basis.  The  Government  therefore 
decided,  on  June  21,  1917,  to  close  the  Havre  cotton  market  and  to 
forbid  all  transactions  until  the  establishment  of  new  regulations. 

These  new  regulations,  which  were  drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of 
a  delegation  of  the  Havre  trade,  were  bi'ought  to  the  attention  of 
those  concerned  on  July  9.  Business  Avas  again  authorized,  but  cov- 
ering solely  a  period  of  six  months.  The  only  operations  permitted 
for  longer  periods  related  to  the  liquidation  of  old  contracts.  Busi- 
ness for  the  current  six  months  is  also  re^stricted.  the  purchase  of  new 
contracts  being  permitted  only  to  industries  that  transform  the  raw 
cotton,  that  is,  the  spinners,  in  covering  their  sales  of  yarns.  Only 
merchants  and  importers  may  effect  short  sales  when  covering  their 
purchases  of  spot  cotton,  and  a  committee  of  the  Havre  cotton  mar- 
ket shall  establish  each  day  the  maximum  prices,  based  automatically 
on  the  variation  of  the  future  market  of  New  Orleans,  with  allow- 
ance for  modifications  in  the  cost  of  importation. 
Cotton  Association  Formed. 

Having  decided  to  centralize  the  purchases  of  cotton,  the  French 
GoA'ernment  formed  an  association,  composed  of  merchants  of  Havre 
and  French  spinners  and  weavers,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  delivery 
of  the  cotton  bought  in  the  United  States  by  the  P^rench  Govern- 
ment, through  the  medium  of  a  technical  adviser  delegated  by  the 
ass-ociation.  The  French  Government  was  to  be  absolved  from  all 
commercial  risks  in  this  transaction,  the  cotton  being  sold  by  the  as- 
sociation and  account  being  taken  of  the  urgency  of  the  needs  of  all 
concerned. 

After  a  long  discussion  between  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
the  Havre  trade  and  the  spinners,  a  corporation  called  the  Consortium 
Cotonnier  Francais  was  definitely  constituted  in  December,  1917, 
with  a  capital  of  10,692,000  francs  ($2,063,556).  As  soon  as  it  was 
established,  the  corporation  began  to  make  purchases,  seeking  the 
fine  qualities  necessary  for  the  French  spinning  industry.     But  it 
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experienced  the  greatest  difficiiities  in  shipping  its  purchases,  the 
necessary  vessels  not  being  available.  Imports  of  the  trade  being 
suppressed,  the  Havre  stock  of  cotton  was  rapidly  reduced,  amount^ 
ing  to  only  86,000  bales,  as  compared  with  298,000  bales  the  previous 
year,  and  the  situation  of  the  Havre  cotton  market  became  more  and 
more  uncertain. 

Coffee  Trade  Controlled  by  Government. 

The  year  1917  witnessed  a  marked  increase  in  the  deliveries  of 
coffee  in  France,  but  the  volume  of  transactions  reflected,  for  the 
first  time,  the  effects  of  the  restrictive  measures  taken  by  the  French 
Government  in  regard  to  importation.  In  fact,  the  cargo  space  re- 
served for  coffee  was  xerj  much  reduced,  begmning  with  the  first  six 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  arrivals  in  Havre  were  lim- 
ited to  cargoes  by  Brazilian  vessels. 

Imports  for  1917  amounted  to  only  1,440,000  bags  of  60  kilos  (132 
pounds)  each,  against  2,826,000  bags  in  1916,  or  a  reduction  of  about 
50  per  cent.  The  deliveries  for  the  year  amounted  to  2,330,000  bags. 
This  large  outward  movement  naturally  reduced  greatly  the  Havre 
stocks  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  stocks  of  each  kind  of  coffee  at 
Havre  on  December  31,  1916  and  1917 : 


Kinds. 

Dec.  31,  1916. 

Dec.  31,  1017. 

Santos 

Bagr. 
1,476,447 
4-32, 9.8S 
.58,  S42 
22,  S.30 
211,610 

Bafis. 

946, 260 
422,395 

97, 269 

10.219 

Central  Americ in,  etc... 

its'  S97 

1.3,240 

Total 

2,205,717 
363,,  52S 

1,668,280 
6,216 

Cofiec  in  course  of  discharge. .  

Grand  total 

2,569,245 

1,674,406 

In  addition  to  the  total  Havre  stocks  on  December  31,  1917,  the 
stocks  on  the  same  date  in  other  French  ports  amounted  to  393,000 
bags,  the  coffee  afloat  for  France  was  estimated  to  be  at  least  400,000 
bags,  and  the  stocks  in  the  interior  of  the  country  were  estimated 
at  from  400,000  to  500,000  bags.  Thus  the  normal  supply  of  France, 
including  the  army,  is  fully  assured  for  the  year  1918,  as  the  total 
French  consumption  in  1917  did  not  exceed  2,500,000  bags. 

This  situation  caused  the  French  Government  to  suspend,  pro- 
visionally, all  fresh  imports  of  coffee  dating  from  January  1,  1918, 
in  order  to  dispose  otherwise  of  the  tonnage  required  for  the  trans- 
portation of  coffee. 
Coffee  Prices  Gradually  Increase. 

On  January  1,  1917,  the  basis  of  coffee  i^rices  was  75  francs  per 
50  kilos  ($13.20  per  100  pomids).  This  basis  continued  to  rise 
during  the  jQ^v,  because  of  tlie  increasing  shortage  in  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  the  rise  in  insurance  rates  for  war  and  maritime 
risk. 

At  the  beginning  of  Januarj^,  1917,  the  freight  from  Santos  to 
Havre  was  260  francs,  plus  10  per  cent,  for  900  kilos,  or  19  francs 
per  bag  of  00  kilos  ($3.07  per  bag  of  132  pounds,  equivalent  to  nearly 
|0.03  per  pound).     At  the  encl  of  April  the  freight  rose  to  400 
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francs  ($77.20),  plus  10  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  September  it 
reached  7oO  francs  ($144.75),  phis  10  per  cent,  this  price  being  main- 
tained until  the  end  of  the  year.  This  rise  represents  80  francs  per 
60  kilos  ($5.28  per  100  pounds),  or  3G  francs  ($6.95)  per  bag.  The 
quotations  of  the  Havre  market  have  thus  followed  this  upward 
movement  of  freight  and  miscellaneous  maritime  expenses,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  prices  in  Brazil  remained  stationary  during  the 
year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  quotation  of  75  francs  ($14,-18) 
was  quickly  exceeded  and  80  francs  ($15.44)  was  reached  in 
February.  Under  the  pressure  of  tlie  freigh^  rates  a  price  of  90 
francs  ($17.37)  was  reached  in  March  and  95  francs  ($18.34)  at 
the  beginning  of  July.  A  quotation  of  100  francs  ($19.30)  was 
roachefi  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  August  and  then  the  price  rose 
graduall}^  to  106  francs  ($20.46),  which  quotation  was  maintained 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Importation  of  cofi'ee  from  Central  America  and  Haiti,  which  is 
usually  very  active  in  Havre,  was'extromely  difficult  in  1917  by  reason 
of  the  shortage  in  regular  transportation  facilities,  so  that  a  portion 
of  those  crops  remained  in  the  countries  of  origin,  thus  provoking  a 
financial  crisis. 

Havre  Stocks  of  Brazilian  Coffee. 

The  Havre  stock  of  Brazilian  valorized  coffee  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  the  last  two  years.  The  Valorization  Committee  of  Lon- 
don held  1,212.000  bags  of  Eio  and  Santos  coffee  in  Havre  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1916,  and  sold  100,000  bags  of  this  stock  during  that  year, 
thus  leaving  1,112.000  bags  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  April,  1917, 
the  committee  sold  200,000  bags  of  this  stock  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1918,  a  similar  sale  of  200,000  bags  Avas  made,  the  average 
price  realized  beine  110  francs  per  50  kilos  ($19.26  per  100  pounds). 
Still  another  sale' of  200,000  bags  was  planned  for  March,  1918, 
wdiich  would  reduce  the  valorization  stock  at  Havre  to  about  525,000 
bags.  These  sales  are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Government  and  half  of  the  coffee  sold  is  intended  for  the  army 
and  the  other  half  for  the  civilian  population. 

All  of  this  Brazilian  coffee  at  Havre  came  from  the  famous 
bumper  crop  of  1906.  The  coffee  is,  therefore,  about  12  years  old. 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  the  United  States  as  to 
whether  the  long  storage  does  not  greatly  deteriorate  or  even  ruin 
the  quality  of  coffee.  A  Havre  coffee  expert,  however,  states  that 
the  coffee  withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouses  for  sale  in  Februar}', 
1918,  proved  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  from  which  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  coffee,  like  wine,  improves  with  age. 

In  view  of  certain  agreements  reached  in  respect  to  the  mer- 
chant marine,  the  French  Government  recently  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  acquisition  of  2,000.000  bags  of  Sao  Paulo  coffee,  which 
is  to  remain  stored  provisionally  in  the  country  of  production.  It  is 
stated  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
The  financial  aid  thus  afforded  may  sustain  the  prices  in  Brazil, 
which  are  quite  low,  as  well  as  prices  in  New  York. 
Imports,  Deliveries,  and  Stocks  of  Cocoa  Beans. 

The  cocoa-bean  market  at  Havre,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Europe,  was  very  active  in  1917,  the  volume  of  imports 
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and  dejiveries  being  largely  in  excess  of  tlie  figures  of  1916.  The 
imports  into  Havre  in  19lY  amounted  to  228,644  bags,  against  173,- 
900  bags  in  1916,  or  an  increase  of  54,744  bags. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  into  Havre  for  each  month 
in  1916  and  1917,  the  deliveries  during  each  month,  and  the  stocks 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  month : 


Imports. 

Deliveries. 

Stocks. 

Months. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

Bags. 

14,607 

17,730 

14,273 

10, 133 

24,784 

7, 528 

8, 078 

19, 133 

20,342 

15. 295 

8;  792 

13.205 

Bags. 
11,638 
13,967 
21,005 
10,87.1 
10, 338 
14,359 
16, 1-57 
22, 505 
42,062 
30, 354 
30,036 
5,350 

Bags. 
13, 700 
8,723 
9,995 
15. 445 
19',  591 
12, 049 
7,794 
8,  .55-1 
9, 006 
9, 212 
13.674 
17,059 

Bags. 
11,031 
11,127 
22. 385 
31,380 
23, 762 
13,508 
12, 184 
7,383 
7,715 
21,800 
16, 194 
12,974 

Bags. 

44,497 
53,504 
57, 782 
52,470 
57, 663 
52, 542 
52, 826 
63, 405 
74,  Ml 
50, 240 
75,342 
71,488 

Bags. 
72,095 

February 

March 

74,935 
66,360 
53,048 

Mav          

39.624 

40, 475 

July           .            

44,438 

,59, 570 

93,917 

October 

110, 186 
124, 005 

December 

116,401 

173,900 

228,644 

146,002 

191,4-13 

At  the  end  of  December,  1916,  the  Havre  stocks  of  cocoa  beans 
amounted  to  71,488  bags.  These  stocks  rose  slowly  until  the  end  of 
February,  1917,  when  heavy  deliveries  reduced  them  considerably. 
In  June  they  began  to  rise  and  reached  the  maximum  figure  of 
124,005  bags  at  the  end  of  November,  closing  the  year  with  116,404 
bags. 
Prices  of  Cocoa  Beans. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  cocoa  beans  of  various 
kinds  in  francs  (1  franc=$0.193)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds)  at 
Havre  at  the  end  of  each  month  in  1917.  These  prices  are  for  cocoa 
beans  in  bonded  warehouse,  tare  2  per  cent  and  discount  2^  per  cent: 


Kinds. 


Bahia ,  f ormentcd 

Trimdad 

Venezuela 

Grenada  and  St.  Lucia 

Para  and  Amazon 

Guayaquil 

St.  Thomas,  superior 

Puerto  Plata,  Samana,  and  Sanchez — 

Haiti 

Martinique,  colonial  privilege 

Guadeloupe,  colonial  privilege 

Akkra  and  similar 


January. 


Francs. 

98-101 

112-120 

115-165 

97-115 

11.5-120 

108-114 

95-102 

94-102 

84-100 

150-1.54 

-.151-155 

90-  95 


Febru- 
ary. 


Francs. 
102-108 
116-122 
118-170 

98-118 
118-122 
115-120 
100-105 

97-105 

88-104 
152-156 
153-160 

95-100 


March. 


Francs. 
110-120 
120-130 
120-175 
110-120 
120-125 
120-130 


105-118 
100-112 
168-172 
170-175 
103-110 


April. 


Francs. 
112-120 
125-130 
122-175 
11.5-125 


125-130 


112-120 
110-118 
172-176 
175-178 
106-112 


May. 


Francs. 
118-123 
125-130 
12.5-175 
118-125 


127-130 


115-122 
115-120 
176-179 

17S-180 
112-118 


June. 


Francs. 
119-125 
123-12G 
125-175 
118-125 
122-127 
124-127 
11,8-124 
115-122 
115-120 
176-179 
178-180 
112-118 


lunds. 


Julv. 


Francs. 

Baliia,  fermented 112-128 

Trinidad 12,5-1 28 

Venezuela 12-5-175 

Grenada  and  St.  Lucia 118-125 

Para  and  Amazon 124-127 

Guayaquil 124-128 

St.  Thomas,  superior 120-124 

Puerto  Plata ,  Samana,  and  Sanchez 118-122 

Haiti 116-122 

Martinique,  colonial  privilege 176-1 19 

Guadeloupe,  colonial  privilege 178-180 

Alci^ra  and  .simib.r — " 11.5-118 


August. 


Francs. 
122-128 
124-128 
125-175 
118-125 
124-127 
124-128 
120-124 
118-122 
114-120 
176-179 
178-1,80 
115-118 


Septem- 
ber. 


Francs. 
122-128 
124-128 
125-175 
118-125 
124-127 
124-12S 
120-124 
llS-122 
114-120 
176-179 
17S-180 
115-118 


October. 


Francs. 
120-126 
124-128 
12.5-175 
118-125 
124-127 
124-128 
120-124 
11.8-122 
114-120 
176-179 
178-1  SO 
115-118 


Novem- 
ber. 


Francs. 
122-127 
125-127 
125-175 
11^125 
124-127 
124-129 
120-124 
118-122 
114-120 
176-179 
17SU180 
11,5-118 


Decem- 
ber. 


Francs. 
122-127 
12.5-128 
125-175 
118-125 
121-127 
124-129 
120-124 
118-122 
111-120 
170-179 
17S-1S0 
113-116 
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Havre  Pepper  Market  jDeclines.  , 

Prior  to  the  war  Havre  was. the  principal  pepper  market  of  Europe. 
The  local  stocks  onfDecember  31,  1912,  amounted  to  no  less  than  231,- 
877  bags.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  were  135,- 
SOO  bags  in  stock.  \  As  late  as  the  end  of  the  year  1914.  of  the  total 
European  stock  of  171.900  bags,  no  less  than  109,200  bags  were  stored 
in  Havre.  Since  that  period  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
pepper  trade  of  Havre,  both  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  particu- 
larly since  October  14,  1915,  when  the  decrease  declaring  pepper  con- 
traband of  war  went  into  force. 

During  1917  the  pepper  imports  into  Havre  amounted  to  only  13,- 
407  bags,  against  1G,096  bags  in  1916  and  26,242  bags  in  1915.'  The 
deliveries  in  1917  totaled  only  19,998  bags,  against  35,970  bags  in 
1916  and  99,052  bags  in  1915.  The  stocks  on  December  31,  1917,' were 
extremely  reduced,  being  only  12,397  bags,  against  18.988  bags  on  De- 
cember 31,  1916,  and  36,308  bags  on  December  31,  1915.  The  expor- 
tation of  pe])per  from  France  continued  to  be  strictly  forbidden 
throughout  Jlie  year. 
Imports  of  Pepper — Stocks  and  Prices. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  imports  of  pepper  of 
different  kinds  into  Havre  in  the  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917 ;  also  de- 
liveries for  the  same  periods: 


Kind". 

Imports. 

Deliveries 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1915 

1916 

1917 

.Tava 

Bags. 

Bags. 

50 

1,407 

716 

970 

12, 953 

Bags. 

646 

IS 

1,843 

2,312 

8, 5SS 

-  Bags. 

203 

20S 

42,  .500 

21,154 

34,9S7 

Bags. 

50 

305 

.«67 

3,2.52 

31,293 

Bags. 
315 

■    47 
4,6S5 
4,395 
17. 515 

86S 

India  (Tellietierri^ 

1,075 

Saigon,  ordinarv 

6''.6 

Saigon,  colonial  privilege 

17, 104 

Total 

26,642 

16,09.1 

13, 407 

99,052 

35,970 

19  993 

The  following  table  shows  the  stocks  of  pepper  at  Havre  on  De- 
cember 31,  1916  and  1917,  also  the  prices  (given  in  francs  of  $0,193) 
for  the  different  kinds  at  the  close  of  the  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917 : 


Kindi. 


Aleppi  and  Tellichcrri  (India) 

Java 

Singapore 

Saigon,  white 

Saigon,  black 

Total 


Stocks. 


Dec.  31, 
1916. 


Bans. 
i.2.36 
10 
1,711 

10,031 


1S,9SS 


Dec.  31, 
1917. 


Bags. 
2,001 
311 

SGI 

9, 191 


Deo.  31, 
1915. 


Francs. 
84 


170 

101 


Dec.  31, 
1916. 


140 
136 
135 
217 

15S 


Dec.  31, 
1917. 


Francs. 


230 
225 
230 
395 

293 


Copper  Market  Low. 

The  copper  market  of  Havre,  which  dates  from  1912,  developed 
rapidly  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war.  Naturally, 
it  has  been  affected  greatly  by  the  war.     Toward  the  end  of  19iG 
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there  v>'as  practically  no  business  done  by  reason  of  the  lack  of 
merchandise  as  a  basis  for  the  future,  market,- ivhile  the  stock  of 
coppei"  in  Havre  at  the  end  of  that  year  amoiiiited  to  only  1,406 
tons.  There  ^vas  still  less  business  done  in  11>17.  'Imports  of  copper 
into  France  were  regulated  by  the  French  Government,  and  the 
qiiantities  received  by  the  trade  were  insufficient  tofmeet  the  demands 
of  the  future  market. 

Prices,  which  were  purely  nominal,  remained  fixed  throughout 
the  year  at  370  francs  per  100  kilos  ($32.39  per  100  pounds). 

Imports  of  copper  at  Havre  amounted  in  1917  to  2,583  tons,  and 
the  exports  were  3,681  tons.  The.  trade  stocks  at  Havre  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916,  were  1,406  tons  and  on  December  31,  1917,  only  308 
tons,  the  lowest  figure  in  the  history  of  this  market. 

Other  Industries  of  Havre  District. 

The  Compagnie  Francaise  des  Extraits  Tinctoriaux  ct  Tannants 
of  Havre,  manufacturing  dyeing  and  tanning  extracts  from  wood, 
imported  for  its  plant  in  1917  about  20,000  tons  of  dyeing  ai?,4r.tiih- 
ning  material,  against  about  58,000  tons  in  1916.  This  great  de- 
crease was  due  entirely  to  the  restrictive  effects  of  the  war.  The 
difficulties  of  transportation,  the  danger,  from  submarine  warfare, 
and  the  excessive  freight  rates  have  all  naturally  aftected  the  im- 
ports of  the  raw  material  into  France.  These  difficulties  have  pre- 
vented the  company  from  resuming  its  former  prosperous  trade 
relation,s  with  the  United  States.  The  raw  material  has,  as  in 
recent  years,  been  obtained  principally  from  Argentina,  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Distillerie  de  la  Benedictine,  of  Fecamp,  Seine  Inferieure, 
reports  that,  notwi^thstanding  the  increasingly  difficult  situation 
created  for  its  business  by  the  war,  its  sales  in  1917  amounted  to 
1,612,344  liters  (425,933  gallons),  of  which  France  consumed 
1,062,494  liters  (280.679  gallons)  and  the  United  States  114,066 
liters  (30,132  gallons).  The  total  production  of  the  establishment 
in  1917  represents  4,353  tons,  against  5,225  tons  in  1916  and  5,129 
tons  in  1915. 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  al- 
coholic liquors  applied  to  this  liqueur,  and  hence  30  days  following 
the  promulgation  of  the  food  bill  of  August  11,  1917,  the  importa- 
tion of  benedictine  liqueur  into  the  United  States  came  to  an  end. 
The  suppression  of  this  branch  of  its  export  trade  has  naturally 
affected  the  activity  of  the  establishment.  Exports  of  benedictine  to 
the  United  States  declared  at  the  Havre  consulate  in  1917  were  valued 
at  $149,824,  against  $209,095  in  1916. 

Exporters  of  flint  pebljles  state  that  the  demand  for  this  article  in 
the  United  States  was  somewhat  greater  in  1917  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  but  that  the  difficidties  experienced  in  gathering  and  loading 
prevented  the  development  of  the  export  trade.  The  value  of  the 
declared  exports  of  flint  pebbles  to  the  United  States  in  1917  was 
$67,401,  against  $89,818  in  1916. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Havre  in  1917  showed  the  greatest  falling  off  registered  in 
any  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.     The  total  value  of  these 
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exports,  exclusive  ofptliose  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  was 
$836,759,  against  $J,,804,190  in  1016,  being  a  decrease  of  $967,431,  or 
about  53  per  cent.  (This  decrease  was  due  exclusively  to  the  restrictive 
effects  of  the  war  on  French  industries  and  commerce. 

If  the  declared  .€3jports  to  Porto  Rico  and  to  the  Philippines  are 
included,  the  grand  total  , of ,  t}ie  declared  exports  for  1917  was 
$841,735,  against  $1,805,051  in  1916.  The  value  of  returned  American 
goods  in  1917  was  $23,886,  as  compared  with  $216,079  in  the  preced- 
ing year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  de- 
clared for  export  to  the  United  States  in  1916  and  1917: 


Articles. 


Books 

Brushes 

Camphor 

Cement 

Cheese: 

Cdrrtembert 

Port  SaUit.  ■-,  r^-- 
Copper  ingots,  etc.  /. . 

Corda<;e,  old 

Corset  material 

Pruss 

Ferti'izers,  bone 

Ola-ss,  optica! 

Cine 

Hides: 

Raw 

Salted 

Hops 

Horses 

Household  goods 

Jam 

Jute,  waste 

Laces 

Lead 

Liqueur,  benedictine . 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments.. 

Mustard 

Nursery  stock 


$776 


7, 270 
2.771 


19,  .527 


43,035 
6,200 

28,048 
347 

19,  S8.'i 
9,703 


440, 801 
12,567 
8,109 


4,'678 


1,011 

5, 033 
209,095 
1,176 
956 
1,065 
9,230 


?2, 680 
3,f57 
5,470 

3,399 

58 

30, 328 

3,491 

19, 429 

975 


5, 555 
15,807 

13,510  , 
22C.',  707 

10,077 
4,828 
7,221 
3,429 

27, 878 


149,824 
1,176 


470 
6,024 


Articles. 


Oil,  co^za 

Paintings 

Par cr,  filtering 

Pebbles,  fiint 

Pepper 

Pharmaceutical  products. 

Potash,  prussiate  of 

Rubber: 

Crude 

Scrap 

Sand 

Seed: 

Clover 

AU  other 

Silk,  artificial 

Silver 

Skins: 

Goat 

Rabbit 

Willow 

Wine,  champagne 

Wood: 

Ebony 

Mahogany 

Rose 

,\11  other  articles 


1916 


,875 
588 


194, 
2, 


10 

65 

11 

226 


Total. 


7,084 


1, 804, 190 


$14,767 


1,7.37 
67, 401 


836 


2, 397 
4,832 
2, 083 

20,511 

4,120 


14,9.35 
31,083 
110, 846 

7,720 


3,991 
7,607 


836, 759 


American  Trade  Extension. 

Conditions  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  American  goods  for 
the  French  retail  trade  in  this  district  were  by  no  means  favorable 
in  1917.  In  the  first  place,  the  limitation  of  the  available  tonnage 
for  the  transportation  of  troops,  war  supplies,  cotton,  and  food  and 
the  extremely  high  freight  rates  necessarily  restricted  the  importa- 
tion of  American  products  in  general.  Then  there  was  the  restrictive 
effect  of  a  series  of  governmental  war  measures  in  regulation  of  the 
export  trade  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  import  trade 
on  the  part  of  France.  The  French  decree  of  April  14,  1917,  prac- 
tically eliminated  from  the  field  of  commerce  every  article  of  luxury, 
so  that  import  permits  were  confined  virtually  to  indispensable  prod- 
ucts. Tlie  same  restrictive  measure  were,  of  course,  enforced  in  regu- 
lation of  the  French  import  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  condition  is  tliat,  in  de- 
fault of  domestic  supplies,  tlie  stocks  of  the  retail  shops  in  Havre  and 
in  other  cities  of  the  district  are,  as  a  rule,  more  depleted  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war  began.  In  every  branch  of  trade  French 
merchants,  both  Avholesalers  and  retailers,  except  to  obtain  fresh  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  when  hostilities  end.     Necessarily,  the 
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trade  promotion  activitips  of  this  consulate  have  been  confined  Largely 
to  furnishing  information  in  preparation  for  the  introduction  and 
sale  of  American  goods  "vvhen  peace  shall  be  restored.  Many  in- 
quiries to  this  end  have  been  received  from  local  business  interests, 
as  well  as  from  American  exporters.  All  concerned  recognize  that 
the  time  is  not  propitious  for  the  introduction  of  such  foreign  goods 
as  are  not  indispensable  for  either  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  or  the  subsistence  of  the  French  people. 

Official  Commercial  Statistics  of  Im.ports. 

Below  are  given  the  st-atistics  of  the  import  trade  of  Havre  with 
the  world  in  1917,  and  the  corresponding  figures  for  1916.  These 
statistics  were  compiled  b^^  the  customs  authorities  of  the  port  ex- 
pressly for  this  consulate.  Both  the  total  imports  and  the  imports 
for  consumption  are  shown,  the  quantities  in  this  table  and  others 
throughout  the  report  being  stated  in  metric  tons  of  2,201.6  pounds. 


Articles. 


Total  i 

mports. 

Imports  for  consunjijtioii. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

31, '629.0 

69,5,38.0 

29,621.6 

69,009.3 

56,511.4 

13,9S1.4 

48, 997. 9 

12, 910. 5 

34, 790.  7 

74,203.3 

34,251.2 

73.885.5 

1,011,603.0 

933, 397. 0 

760, 783. 0 

782,547.0 

11,657.3 

20. 0.56. 7 

3,014.9 

6,739.8 

121,129.4 

100, 680.  2 

81,715.0 

87,930.6 

123,  732.  5 

97,685.1 

122,  743.  4 

93,  .542. 7 

2,231,7 

2, 728. 3 

2,221.6 

2,647.6 

2, 316. 3 

1,420.6 

2,347.2 

1,22.5.8 

ISO. 516. 3 

182,597.2 

189, 377. 5 

1S2,  .525. 8 

043. 1 

185.7 

633. 1 

160.3 

473.  2 

3, 153. 1 

229. 8 

1.198.6 

4R2,  5 

178.9 

168. 5 

112.7 

9, 519. 6 

19,971.8 

9, 468. 6 

.    18,132.7 

3,774.0 

4, 630. 1 

3, 679. 3 

4,2;!4,4 

8, 662.  6 

9,121.3 

8,  6.32. 1 

8.604.3 

1,062.6 

1,039.1 

1,015.2 

1, 093. 1 

857, 192.  6 

625, 627. 1 

798.964.2 

62.5,  .590.0 

14,323.1 

20,551.8 

13,810.6 

20.351.3 

1,721.S 

1,242.0 

1,721.9 

1,242.0 

672,418.8 

559.308.7 

637,126,6 

531,578.1 

8,023.2 

8,877.9 

6,960.0 

8,348.1 

1,364.9 

714.8 

1,304.9 

714.8 

2,301.7 

■      1,630.0 

2,293.7 

1,613.2 

46,469.0 

51,831.6 

44,933.8 

50,303.4 

115,197.7 

132,749.9 

115,171.4 

132,7.30.0 

6,247.6 

8,, 537. 2 

6,1.58.5 

7,965.5 

14,376.2 

18,904.7 

14,349.1 

19,749.9 

1,390.9 

752.8 

1,411.4 

681.3 

2,. 520. 9 

086.7 

2,520.9 

688.6 

486.8 

131.7 

486.8 

131.7 

78,067.1 

33,201.0 

70, 878. 4 

40, 707. 2 

83.712.0 

113,869.0 

79,285.8 

99,829.5 

5,658.2 

6,881.8 

5,394.0 

6,. 587. 6 

20,334.1 

10,318,0 

20,198.3 

10, 265. 1 

15,073.8 

3.790.3 

12,771.1 

3,756.0 

6,193.0 

8,240.0 

6.09,8.8 

8,124.9 

821.2 

711.7 

649.7 

520.1 

4,039.4 

4,429.0 

4,024.0 

4.392.3 

9,'?42,1 

43,007.3 

9,379.1 

43,641.4 

32,128.2 

51,893.3 

32,489.8 

43,398.3 

3,551.0 

2,804.1 

3,493.3 

2,798.0 

5,743.7 

2,915.0 

5,618.5 

2,893.9 

5,00*).  4 

2,729.8 

5,008.8 

2,948.1 

178,625.0 

143,464.7 

177.699.0 

145,406.9 

2,684.3 

1,381.6 

2,187.3 

1,313.5 

2,181.7 

5,022.4 

2,269,0 

4,688.7 

7,427.0 

10,744.0 

7,3S<;.0 

10,744.0 

501.6 

281.7 

490. 6 

333.4 

1,933.7 

1,341,2 

1,933.7 

1,341.2 

16, 668. 6 

14,155.4 

10,064.8 

11,099.2 

68,787.5 

109,869.9 

67, 632. 8 

108,691.2 

Boats 

Brandy  and  snirits 

Chemical  products 

Coal,  coke,  and  briquets 

Cocoa  beans 

Coffee 

Copper 

Corozo  nuts,  coconut  shells,  etc. . . 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton,  raw 

Pycs  and  tanuin 

Dj'estuITs,  prepared 

Espaito  works 

Fal s,  animal 

Fish ,  all  kinds 

Frni'  s,  table 

Furtiitarc  and  woodwork 

Grain  and  flour 

Hides  and  skins 

Horns,  hoofs,  and  bones 

Iron  and  steel 

.lute  goods,  etc 

Load 

Lobsters 

Maehmery 

Meats: 

Fresh  and  frozen 

Preserved,  including  game. . . 

Salted,  etc .". 

Medicinal  preparations 

Nickel 

Oil  cake  aiid  malts 

Oils: 

Heavy  and  petroleum  residue 

Mineral,  crude  and  rc.fined . . . 

Vegetable,  fixed 

Olea'<inous  seeds  and  fruit 

Ores  of  all  kinds 

Pa[  cr  and  manufactures 

l^ppei  and  pimento 

Pho:-m!um  tcnax 

Pot.Uocs  and  other  vegetables 

Rics... 

RubV.er,  crude  and  reclaimed 

Rus'ics  and  fibers 

Sago,  manioc,  etc 

Siigar,  crude  and  refined 

Sugared  preparations 

Tapioca  and  fcculae 

Tar,  bitumen,  and  asr.halt 

Tea 

Tm 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  manufactured. . 
Tools  and  metal  •'i"orks 
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Articles. 

Total  imports. 

Imports  for  consumption. 

1916 

1917 

1916         1         1917 

Vehicles,  including  automobiles,  bicycles,  and 
motor  Cycles  

Tons. 

15,134.4 

1,004.5 

2, 170. 6 

29,-3.37.4 
56,226.5 
12, 776. 1 
4,543.9 
51,802.6 

T071S. 

35,945.4 

766.9 

3,210.2 

18,065.1 
28,549.0 
13,591.9 
4,651.7 
83,910.7 

Tons. 
15,124.0 
959.7 
1,796.9 

28,799.3 
55, 390. 2 
12,782.1 
4,503.4 
104,535.4 

Tons. 
20,352.8 

Wax,  vegetable,  and  resinous  products    

729.2 

Wine 

2,806.6 

Woods: 

19,141.6 
28, 720. 4 

Cabinet  and  dyeine  

Wool „ 

Yarns  and  thread 

13,591.9 

4,588.1 

All  other  articles 

79, 952. 4 

Total 

4,075,640.6 

3,726,504.0 

3,693,004.1 

3,471,774.1 

Exports  from  Havre  to  All  Countries. 

The  general  commerce  exports  from  Havre  to  the  world  in  1917 
amounted  to  285,552.4  metric  tons,  against  440,701.8  tons  in  1916,  or 
a  decitease  of  155,149.4  tons.  The  special  commerce  exports — that  is, 
domestic  goods — from  Havre  to  the  world  in  1917  amounted  to 
81,833.7  metric  tons,  against  148.928.3  tons  in  1916,  or  a  decrease  of 
67,094.6  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  both  the  total  exports  (general  com- 
merce) and  the  exports  of  domestic  products  (special  commerce) 
from  Havre  to  the  world  in  1916  and  1917: 


Articles. 

General  commerce. 

Special  commerce. 

191S 

1917 

1916 

1917 

AXIMAT-S  .\ND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

.\nima!  fats 

Feathers,  ornamental.  . . 

3fetrk  tons. 
235.8 
32.1 
424. 4 

482. 4 
■     141.5 

473.  5 

6,613.7 
114.5 
a  363 
113.3 
769. 1 
6.1 
03.5 

38.6 
238.  2 
.503. 0 
268.  4 
246.2 
261.0 
822.8 
120.7 
637.  7 

7,475.6 
232. 3 
63.3]  7 

1, 1.39.  6 
262.  3 

4, 107.  1 

6, 208. 0 

5.8 

.  2 

2.52, 26s!  0 

200. 5 

Metric  tons. 
44.3 
11.1 
83.4 

123.2 
65.9 

303. 4 

8, 572. 4 

201.  S 

ol,5l4 

68.8 

138.2 

16.4 

8.0 

222.0 

187.8 

149.0 

570. 6 

77.3 

818.  7 

497.1 

93.  4 

21.5.3 

2,147.8 

9.0 

543.7 

1,280.S 

98.2 

2,004.2 

482.0 

.3 

61.4 

169,881.0 

161.3 

Metric  tons. 
lis.  6 
3'il 
398.  9 
474.7 
10.5.6 
460.  4 

5,793.4 
114.1 
a  363 
45.  6 
351.0 
6.1 
63.5 

28.5 
173.  2 
141.0 
1.".6.  2 
lis.  5 
215.2 
820.  9 
100  5 
105.  1 

7, 475. 0 
43.4 
22.6 

1, 105. 6 
251.9 

3,642.8 

5,292.0 

5.8 
.-2 

i.-ooo.o 

56.  5 

Metric  Ions. 
15.1 
11  1 

Fish ,  all  kul-i-^ 

66.4 

123  0 

Glue,  fisli  and  I'one. . . 

65  8 

rtair,  anim-xl 

393. 0 

Hides  and  skins: 

Kaw 

8,401.9 

Dro5sc-1..  •         .     .               .        . 

201  8 

Horses ; 

11,521 

Meat  and  u;ame,  prcscr\'od 

24.0 

Milk,  butter,  cheese. . 

f»6  8 

Silk  and  floss,  raw 

5.4 

Wool,  raw ....                 .  .          

8  0 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCT.S. 

Corozo  nuts,  coconut  shells,  etc 

137.1 

Cotton,  raw.                            

43  5 

Esriartn  work.'-',  baskets. 

Fruits,  t-.iblo 

Grain  and  Hour. 

76.4 
58.0 
62.7 

Intlia  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude : 

Liquturs.. 

818.5 
496  1 

Oils,  volatile 

84.4 

Sirups,  preserves,  etc 

96.9 

Seeds 

2,147.6 

Suf;ar,  raw  and  refined  - . 

1.7 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  inanufactured 

10.5 

Vegetables 

Wav,  vcwt-Able,  and  resinous  products..  . 

445.  4 

97.2 

Wines 

1,887.5 

Wood .                    

467.0 

MINERALS. 

.3 

Antimony 

61.4 

Coal  and  coke 

2,118.0 
5.5 

Copper 

a  Number. 
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Articles. 


MINERALS— coutiuued. 

Iron  and  steel 

Mineral  waters : 

Nickel 

Ores,  other , 

Oils,  heavy 

Stones  and  earth 

Tin 

MANUFACTURES. 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Articles  for  collect  ions .• 

Boats,  small 

Building  material 

Chemical  products 

Clocks,  watches 

Clothing 

Cotton  giods 

Dyes,  prepared 

Flowers,  arliflcinl 

Furniture,  woodwork 

Grindstones 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha  manufactures 

Musical  iustruments 

Scientific  instruments 

.lute  goods  and  fabrics 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Linen,  hemp,  and  ramie  goods 

Machinery 

Medical  compounds 

Mothor-of-pcarl  shells 

Paints,  inks,  pencils 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Kags  for  paper  manufactures 

Perfumery  and  soap 

Pottery,  glass ,  and  crystal 

Silk  and  silk  floss,  manufactures  of 

Small  wares 

Tools  and  metal  works 

Vehicles,  all  kinds 

Woolen  goods 

Yarn  and  thread 

All  other  articles 

Total 


General  commerce.  Special  commerce 


1916 


Metrktons. 

23,601.0 

3, 347.  2 

54.3 

3,  nsfi. s 
Gii.n 

JO  727  R 
"'   27^1 


36.9 
31.5 
702.  0 
697.  0 
675.  6 
66. 5 
202.9 

764. 6 
344.9 

80.7 
484.9 
994.0 
296.  9 
204.9 
112.6 
424.0 
136.6 

92.1 
778. 4 
575. 9 

51. 9 
112.0 
39D.4 

885. 7 
.301. 1 
279.0 
745.  7 
4.38. 3 
003.1 
220.7 
292.8 
525. 9 
147.9 


440,701.8 


1917 


Metrktons. 

112.9 

3, 287. 1 

9.4 

161.5 

136. 5 

9, 156. 5 

11.0 


7.6 

14.5 

168. 0 

4, 292. 0 

977.6 

.36.9 

1.59.  8 

942.  5 

3,231.4 

23.6 

757. 6 

758.0 

116.9 

257.  6 

91.5 

376.8 

143.4 

68.9 

2, 269. 5 

4, 020.  3 

15.2 

809.  6 

2, 673. 3 

6, 896. 7 

1,175.0 

4, 398. 9 

251.7 

1,197.9 

16;  879. 9 

165.2 

163.2 

820.5 

29, 278. 3 


285, 552. 4 


1916 


Metrktons. 

23, 377.  7 

3, 2S5. 6 

.54.3 

784.1 

580.9 

12, 727.  2 

27.1 


32.9 
31.4 

3,701.0 

19,  6S7.  0 

1,189.7 

51.7 

185. 2 

2,121.8 

2, 109. 4 

80.7 

1,412.6 

993.9 

290.4 

179.4 

106.9 

90.2 

129.1 

84.1 

817.5 

3,  ,557. 1 

47.1 

1,096.4 

3,361.3 

2, 885.  7 

2,  26S.  0 

1,  263. 0 

633. 4 

1,421.9 

1,  9.56.  5 

212.6 

251.5 

1, 470.  0 

25, 567. 9 


148, 928. 3 


Metrktons. 

■     92.4 

3, 262. 9 

9.4 

127.2 

121.0 

9, 153. 8 

11.0 


7.6 
13.4 
163. 0 

4. 267. 0 
692.9 

27.8 
147.1 
787.0 

1. 295. 1 
23.6 

743. 3 
758.0 
112.3 

.       146. 6 

83.2 

49.0 

74.3 

43.0 

296.8 

4, 009. 8 

1.7 

790.5 

2, 607. 3 

6, 896. 7 

1,169.4 

4, 333. 0 

187.7 

1,188.7 

1,223.9 

68.1 

138. 9 

780. 4 
17,363.9 


81,833.7 


Trade  Between  Havre  and  the  TJnited  States  in  1917 — Imports. 

The  following  tables  of  imports  and  exports,  by  articles  and 
quantities,  in  the  trade  between  Havre  and  the  United  States,  were 
compiled  by  the  consulate  from  statistics  furni.shed  by  the  customs 
officers  of  the  port  of  Havre. 

The  first  table  shows  both  the  general  and  the  special  commerce 
imports  into  Havre  from  the  United  States  in  1916  and  1917: 


Articles. 

General  commerce. 

Special  commerce. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

Eeg  voll.-s 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

McLrk  tons. 

3.8 

4,C62. 1 

Metrk  tons. 

35.  8 

5, 852. 9 

5.4 

16.3 

9.6 

1.3.5 

3,rsi.i 

478.7 
608. 0 

Metric  tons. 

5.0 

1, 480. 3 

.9 

Metrktons. 
1  3 

Fats,  animal. . 

5  274.3 

Feathers 

5.1 

FertiUzors .     . 

15.3 

Fish: 
Cod. 

.7 

Sardines...            ..                 __.     . 

10.5 

('nnned 

7.9 
113.5 

801.4 

7.0 
111.7 

801.4 

2,773.0 

Lobsters. . . 

476.9 

Hides 

668.0 

FRANCE HAVKE. 
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Articles. 

General  commerce. 

Special  commerce. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

.VNiM.\L  PRODUCTS— continued. 
Honey 

Metric  tons. 

19.9 

217.2 

19,337.9 

12,332.0 

3G3. 4 

1,173.0 

184.  4 

37.5 

Metric  tons. 
145. 3 
19S.0 

7,025.7 

17,693.1 

644.  5 

6,723.7 

74.3 

28.1 

3.0 

10.1 

6.9 

11.0 

10.4 

1,341.2 

999. 1 

2,270.1 

179,550.6 

1,515  5 

30.8 

1,233.3 
1,887.0 
101.5 
5, 100.  5 
26.4 
1,815.8 

150,083.5 

12,191.6 

78,029.3 

1,839.6 

.S2.5 

763.5 

766. 6 
5,002.4 

'529.8 
42.1 
22.3 
18.3 
62.6 
11.1 
111.7 
10.7 
7.5 

570. 7 
29.3 

7.3 
14.1 
94.0 

2.5 
25.7 

946.4 

60,068.3 

ll,20o.O 

10.0 

1,160.6 

537.9 
8, 992. 0 
3,722.4 

238.6 

57.1 

9.5 

6,661.1 

252.0 

17.8 

5,326.0 

913.0 

55, 504. 6 
12,750.9 

Metric  tons. 

9.5 

217.2 

19,316  1 

12, 315. 4 

337. 2 

1,372.3 

282.2 

37.5 

Metric  torn. 
146.8 

Ivory  and  .shells 

Meat: 

Frash..            

198.0 
7, 03.=;.  7 

Salted 

20,013.1 

Canned,  sausage 

457.8 

Milk,  condensed „ 

01eomari;arine 

6,214.3 
113. 2 

Pis;  bristles . 

2.S.  1 

Silk 

3.0 

VEGSTABI.E  FKODUCTS. 

•Allspice 

8.1 
6.1 

"'.2 
6.1 

.i' 

134.5 
2,483.0 

749.5 

182,667.3 

1, 935  3 

360.6 

636. 6 
l,.tS4.2 

103.1 

4,78.5.3 

6.9 

1,419.7 

98,749.6 
10,388.8 
82,220.6 

7.9 

Balsams  — ^ 

Ca.ies,  reeds  

6.9 
11.0 

ChoeoJate 

.1 

100. 3 

2, 483-  0 

1,381.5 

182,66.8.5 

2,163.3 

376.0 

641.6 
1,571.5 

6.9 
1 ,  697. 0 

98,758.6 
10,388.8 
82,423.6 

0.9 

Cocoabeans 

613.6 

Coconut  fibers , 

Coffee  in  tlie  bean 

999.1 
1, 7«7. 9 

Cotton 

179,550.6 

Flax \'..\V.[V.\\'.\\\\\\" '."""'"".['.'.. 

1,695.8 
.0 

Apples 

1,215.5 

Drieclfruit 

1, 797. 1 

Preserved 

-     99,7 
5,005.2 

Rciisi'                      -     , 

26.4 
1,.M4.0 

Grain: 

Wiieat 

150,083.5 
12,194.6 

Corn 

34,411.0 

Meal,  corn 

1,8.39.6 

Malt 

62.2 

Groats 

.1 

.1 

763.5 

765.2 

Eicc 

67.4 
123.9 
.2 
15.3 
21.2 
27.2 

44.2 
119.8 
.1 
15.3 
21.2 
27.2 

3,810.7 

525.5 

Dari  and  millet 

42.1 

Hops 

20.1 

Lemon  and  ©range  peels 

18.3 

Linseed  oil 

63.0 

Molasses 

11. 1 

Oilcake 

374.4 
3.7 

374.4 
3.7 

111. 7 

8.7 

Perfumes 

7.5 

99S.4 

9.1 

22.6 

75.2 

343.6 

2.8 

68.9 

4,285.3 
60,175.4 
14,705.9 

897.9 

9.1 

22.6 

75.2 

343.6 

2.8 

68.9 

4,285.3 
90,175.4 
8,971.6 

570.7 

Raso 

29.3 

7.3 

Roots  and  herbs 

14.1 

94.0 

Seeds,  oil 

2.5 

25.7 

Sugar: 

946.4 

Refined 

.59,905.3 

11,099.2 

Turmeric 

10.0 

422.3 

1,S:;6.3 

8,8.55.3 

1,614.2 

614.5 

367.2 

1,836.3 

1,884.8 

1,7.51.9 

541.6 

1,177.5 

Wood: 

537.9 

Sawed 

10, 103. 1 

3, 720. 0 

Tropical 

238.6 

Beverages: 

Wine.- 

.9 

8.7 
10,792.3 

928.0 
24.7 



8.7 
10,687.1 

928. 0 
24.7 

9.5 

Distilled  spirits 

6,6S2.7 

MIXER.^I.  SUBSTANCES. 

Bitumens,  a'^phalts 

252.0 

17.8 

Coal 

4,971.0 

Coke 

913.0 

Copper: 

103, 529. 4 
15,534.4 

103,529.4 
15,550.2 

65, 352. 8 

Bars,  wire,  scrap ._ 

12,728.3 
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Artio'es. 

General 

?onimerce. 

Sj-ecial  commerce. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

MINERAL  SUBSTANCES— continued. 
Emery  wheels 

Metric  tons. 
162.8 
12.0 

10, 534. 5 

Metric  tnna. 

568.7 

66.0 

21,641.5 

2,134.4 

277,  .533. 0 

9,897.0 

3, 405. 2 

1,002.3 

25,  .554.  0 

8,617.4 

1,244.6 

1,351.5 

711.9 

1,32-5.7 

252.6 

32.226.2 

67,361.9 

32,017.8 

179.4 

,535.9 

70.0 

7.2 

27.2 

29,754.2 

95.6 

133.4 

904. 5 

824.2 

1,395.0 

4.9 

187.0 

10.7 

11,643.9 

254.7 

87. 5 

340.2 

232.4 

51.7 

■332.2 

163.6 

108.3 

6.8 

48.5 

579.6 

2,115.8 

21.9 

197.6 

8,472.9 

847.3 

331.4 

14,447.9 

425.8 

1,915-2 

1,184.5 

2,238.1 

274,4 

2.3 

297.6 

3.9 

921.8 

57.9 

53.1 

4.7 

37.9 

135.8 

60.2 

lis.  8 

592. 1 

1,330.6 

507. 1 

19.4 

1,105.4 
371.9 

Metric  tons 
162.8 
12.0 

10,  .534. 5 

Metric  tons 
568.7 

Graphite 

66.0 

Iron  aui  steel: 

rit; X 

21,641.5 

Wroiicht 

2, 134. 4 

Rolled  in  bars 

407, 440. 0 

31.710.7 

4,079.4 

1,662.3 

45,248.6 

17,947.0 

2.52.9 

273.0 

1,347.4 

1,. 544.1 

1,718.3 

51,489.3 

49,227.7 

76,879.6 

5.3 

328.2 

373,671.8 

31,692.7 

81,5. 8 

1,664.3 

39,  .577. 2 

17,947.0 

252. 9 

272.9 

1,347.4 

1,605.0 

1,718.3 

43,181.3 

48, 4.54. 4 

70, 106. 5 

^■'"       5.3 

328. 2 

248,406.9 

Tool  steel 

9, 894. 2 

Sheet,  hoops,  banis 

3,370.7 

Tin  plate 

1.002.3 

Wire  and  bars 

26,101.5 

Rails...   .                                  

8,617.4 

Wheels 

1,244.6 

0  ther 

1,310.9 

Lead 

711.9 

1,278.8 

Nickel 

252.6 

Min3ral  oils: 

Refined 

35, 705. 5 

Essence  of 

,i  51,446.7 

Heavy 

39,  .595. 1 

Otlier  ores 

179.4 

535. 9 

Sulpliur... 

70.0 

2.8 

254.7 

38,477.6 

172.0 

62.9 

678. 5 

478.4 

4,266.6 

2.8 
274.4 

38,477.6 

172.0 

.55.4 

678.5 

478.4 

4,266.6 

7.2 

Vaseline 

Zine ..."      '. 

39.9 

29, 754. 2 

Chemical  products: 

Acetone 

95. 6 

Acids 

142.1 

Alcohol 

Ammonium  salt 

901.5 
824.2 

Borax. . . 

1,395.0 

Talcium  carbide 

4.9 

Carbonates.. 

685.9 

15.  G 

3,709.3 

649.8 

684.7 

15.6 

3,  775. 2 

649.8 

186.9 

Carbons 

10.7 

Of  coal 

11,643.9 

Chlorides 

254.7 

Chlorides  of  tin           

87.5 

1,106.9 

158.7 

i,i06.9 

158.7 

340.2 

Chromatos 

221.5 

51.7 

141.5 

87.6 
103.3 
91.4 

138.7 
86.7 
41.0 
91.4 

332.2 

163.6 

Lithopone 

173.7 

Potash 

6.8 

Prussial  e  of  potassium 

48.5 

Pyroli^nite 

199.4 

1,150.2 

87.9 

2.5 

1,995.7 

702.7 

295. 5 

13,786.8. 

535.5 

1,0.55-4 

1,123.4. 

8.5 

239.4 

1.8. 

8.8 

2.0 

59.3 

176.2 

449.0 

5.4 

19.7 

398.9 

154.9 

535. 3 

682.5, 

L 13 1.7 

508.  7 

150.6 

866.  7 
1,266.8 

199.4 

1,150.2 

87.9 

2.2 

1,995.7 

702.7 

271.2 

13,793.4 

5.36.2 

1,6.55.4 

1,123.4 

8.5 

244.7 

1.7 

8.8 

2.7 

47.5 

142.2 

493. 5 

.5.4 

19.6 

398.8 

M9.0 

534.8 

077.  S 

1,04L.O. 

508.7 

159. 4 

790.1 
1,190.0 

579. 0 

Rock  salt . . . 

2,145.8 

Saltsoflcad 

21.9 

Sodium  salt. . . 

197.6 

Soda 

8,472.9 

Zinc  oxide 

847.2 

Other  chemicals 

317.9 

AutomolMles 

14,465.0 

Bass,  cloth 

425.8 

1,915.2 

Cardboard 

1,183.5 

Cartridges... 

2, 238. 1 

Celluloid 

245.4 

Cutlery 

2.2 

Dextrin 

186.2 

Prawins:  instruments 

3.9 

Dyes 

Fabrics,  cotton 

894.3 
57.5 

Fabrics,  other 

50.7 

Fish  glue .  .          

4.7 

Furniture 

.39.5 

Gla.ss .          . 

13.5.5 

Glass  bottles 

60.2 

147.0 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha 

587.5 

Jute  and  jute  bags .... 

1,324.1 

Lampblack 

498.3 

Leatncr  goods .             .  . 

16.5 

Machinery: 

Steam  engines. .. . 

1,1.54.3 

Hydraulic  engines,  pumps 

373.3 

FEAKCE — HAVEE. 
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Articles.' 


General  commerce. 


1916 


Special  commerce. 


1917 


MANUFACTURES— continued. 


Machinery— Continued. 

Electric  dynamos 

.Agricultural 

Machine  tools 

a\)ols 

Other  machinery 

Manufactures  of  iron  or  steel: 

Structural 

Anchors,  cables,  chains... 

Wire  nails 

Tubes 

Household  articles. .,,... 

Other  nmnufacturcs 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Matches  and  wood  for  same. . 

Paper 

Pencils 

Ships 

Soap 

Starch 

Tapioca 

Timbers 

Varnishes 

Wagons 

Yarns 


Metric  ions. 

,580. 0 

5, 690. 3 

17^462. 3 

398.1 

13,608.3 

3,]31.4 

46,383.6 

1,238.2 

3,217.0 

353.8 

2,160.4 

789.0 

348.8 

223.7 

2.4 

345.8 

1,2,"^.  7 

1,425.2 


385.8 

144.7 

214.3 

2,781.0 


Metric  tons. 

324. 6 

.3,854.1 

17,498.5 

597.6 

10,786.1 

22,9.51.7 
39,  .552.1 
2, 625. 8 

2. 822. 7 
17, 844. 5 

6, 873. 0 

152.1 

145.6 

246.0 

16.0 

47,070.9 

264.0 

1,278.9 

1. 285. 8 
679.6 

84.0 
.5,278.2 
1,826.2 


Metric  tons. 

579. 9 

5,721.1 

17,060.0 

3.33. 8 

1.3,526.3 

3,131.4 

46,395.2 

1,238.2 

3,261.0 

355. 7 

1,6.58.5 

798.1 

349.8 

223. 7 

2.4 

345.8 

1,260.5 

1,352.7 


388.2 

108.1 

214.3 

2,781.0 


Metric  tons 

324. 0 

3,892.4 

17,821.0 

600.0 

10,934.3 

22,951.7 

39,558.2 

2,619.4 

2,826.2 

17,723.3 

6,781.1 

147.1 

145. 6 

143.4 

16.0 

47,070.9 

265. 0 

946.9 

1, 229. 6 

680.7 

113.8 

5, 278. 2 

1,814.9 


Exports  to   United   States. 

The  foiloAving  table  shows  both  the  general  and  the  special  com- 
merce exports  from  Havre  to  the  United  States  in  1916  and  1917 : 


Articles. 

General  commerce. 

Special  commerce. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

.VNIJIALS  .\ND  AJflllAL  PHODUCTS. 

Horses 

Metric 
ions. 
a  43 

1,044.6 

3,094.7 

1,0.39.3 

62.6 

328.6 

182. 9 

6.4 

38.5 

60.8 

.5 

6, 456. 8 
12.5 
246.3 

Metric 
ions. 
a  220 

3. 789. 7 

2;  384. 4 

1,941.9 

.31.6 

274.9 

61.8 

4.9 

37.3 

68.7 

1, 78.8. 6 
52.9 
81.2 
11.7 

6  165. 148. 0 

6 52; 814. 5 

6.30,316.0 

6  364,693.0 

22.1 

12.1 

.5.4 

1.9 

40.  6 

102.9 

35.0 

80.8.7 

118. 6 

2.1 

375.8 

6, 278.  4 

Metric 
ions. 
a43 

1,044.6 

2,320.8 

1,039.3 

40.3 

324.5 

182.9 

6.4 

38.5 

60.8 

.5 

6, 456. 8 

12.5 

246.3 

Metric 
tons, 
a  220 

Hides,  raw,  green,  or  dry: 

Large 

3, 726. 4 

Calfskins 

2,327.5 

1,941.9 

3.0 

Rabbit  skins 

0  ther  hides 

Animal  hair 

274.2 

Boneblack ... 

61  8 

Feathers 

4.9 

Fish 

28.4 

Glue  stock 

68.7 

Milk,  condensed 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Alfalfa  seed 

1, 788. G 

Beet  seed 

52  9 

Other  seeds 

81.2 

Balsams 

11.7 

Beverages: 

Champagne 

6  254, 194. 0 

6  96,327.5 

6  2.5,652.0 

6  355,921.5 

.7 

17.1 

6  254,194.0 
6  96,036.0 
6  25,652.0 

6  355, 921.  5 
.3 

6  165, 148. 0 
6.52,655.5 
6  30,316.0 

6  364,693.0 

Distilled  spirits 

Liqueur 

Mineral  waters 

Bonbons,  sirups 

22.1 

Chocolate .    . 

Cocoa 

Colleo 

4.9 
322.0 
50.  5 
24.6 
145.0 
110.5 

1.3 

322.0 
48.3 
11.4 

1*5.0 

iio.5 

Coleseed  oil 

iO  6 

Herbs 

102.9 

Hops 

17.7 

India  rublser  and  gutta-percha 

808.7 

Lichens 

118.6 

Linseedoil 

Osiers 

481.6 
2, 646. 1 

481.0 
2.646.1 

375. 8 

Paperpulp 

6,278.4 

a  Number. 


6  Gallons. 
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Articles. 

General  commerce. 

Special  commerce. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

VEGETABLE  TRODUCTS— COntiuuCd. 

Preserves 

Metric 

tons. 

21.5 

618.8 

b  8, 056. 0 

8.2 

437.0 

193.1 

1.8 

/       0  1,974 

\           71.6 

S,  935. 2 

152.0 

375.3 

Metric 

tons. 

12.6 

322.9 

1 5,980.0 

26.8 

129.0 

108.0 

13.8 

c960 

14.6 

5,914.9 

204.6 

1,329.6 

10.1 

9.2 
1,. 344.1 

204.4 

16.1 

14.1 

22.0 

1.1 

l.S 

33.6 

13.1 

53.5 

28.8 

156.2 

992.7 

16.1 

23.3 

1,009.2 

.56. 5 

28.5 

10.5 

10.  s 

t'  k55 

8.9 

7.2 

79.2 

S5.3 

81.7 
82.0 

015 
"389 
48.8 

<f56 

891.3 

111.5 
33.5 

114.0 
67.7 
11.7 
'■488 

130.5 
6.3 

282.1 
23.4 
0.5 
o  5, 19S 
■4.7 
37.4 

Metric 

tons. 

20.9 

618.8 

!' 8, 0.56.0 

8.0 

393. 0 

193.1 

Metric 
Ions. 
12.6 

Vegetable';,  dried , 

322.9 

Vinegar 

6  5,989.0 

26  8 

Volatile  oil 

Wood,  tropical 

114.0 

MIXERAL   SUBSTANCES. 

Building;  material 

106  0 

Heavy  oil 

Marble 

a  1,974 
71.6 

8,935.2 
1.52.0 
375. 3 

0  960 

Pebblas  to  make  porcelain 

14.6 
5  914  9 

204  6 

Stone ; 

?  iiic 

1,329.6 
10  1 

MANUFACTURES. 

Chemical  products: 

Colors 

Dyes 

6.3 

240. 3 

6.1 
115.7 

9.2 
16  1 

Indi?o 

Lead  oxide 

2.9 
35.  8 
115.0 

1.0 
15.7 
45.2 
51.1 
15.7 
31.4 
f  2.  6 
10.2 
924.  5 
16.2 
2,  804. 7 
!-4.6 
38.2 
28.8 
22.9 
c  139 

14.7 
111.9 
113.2 

33.0 
173.  2 

79.  7 

fl7?9 

01,5.39 

1.3.5 

«743 

459.  3 
135. 0 

30.8 
221.4 
631. 9 

15.5 

C346 
222.3 

16.6 
268.0 

77.4 
4.7 

2.9 

.4 

66.0 

.  2 

1.5^7 

45.2 

51.1 

13.8 

31.4 

62.6 

7.2 

134.4 

16.2 

2,804.4 

84.4 

2.5 

21.5 

22.9 

'114 

5.5 
1.2 
83.8 
33.0 
161.0 
79.6 

"799 
Q  1,339 

16  1 

Sails  of  sodium 

1  7 

Other  chemicals 

4 

Arms .... 

1  1 

l.S 
33  6 

Brushes 

Buttons 

13  1 

Clothing 

51  5 

Furniture 

28. 8 

Furs. . 

156  2 

Fabrics,  silk 

207.7 

Fabrics,  other 

46.3 

Gelat  h 

22  1 

Glass  bottles 

1,007.9 

Glass  and  crj-stal 

Glue 

56.5 
28.5 

Hides,  prepared 

10  5 

10.8 

Jewelry 

<:194 

Machinery: 

.4 

Other  machinery 

25  5 

35  3 

Medicinal  compoimds  

76  9 

21.2 

Musical  instruments: 

0  15 

0  389 

I 

0743 

459.3 
135. 0 

3a  3 
221.4 
631.9 

15.2 

C346 
222.3 

10.6 
268.7 

76.5 
4.7 

a  21 

Paper  manufactures: 

8S9  0 

111.4 

Other  manufactures 

33.2 

114.0 

67.7 

Scientific  instruments 

11.7 

Shell,  amber,  etc 

C488 

130.5 

6.3 

Starch 

282.1 

Toys 

22.7 

Velocipedes      

6.5 

Wicker  ware 

25.2 
il.7 

22.0 
5.6 

6.5 

19.2 

a  Number. 


h  Gallons. 


c  Kilos. 


FRANCE — LYOIT.  19 

LYON. 

By  Consul  J.  E.  Jones,  March  37. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  1917  gave  great  promise  of  a  successful 
year  for  the  Lyon  consular  district.  "Wliile  there  was  a  decreased 
production  of  novelt}"  silk — for  which  Lj'on  is  famous,  and  which 
forms  the  principal  article  of  export — due  to  the  scarcity  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  labor,  nevertheless  the  prices  obtained  were  large  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  decreased  exportation. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  world  war  changed  con- 
ditions immediatel}'.  The  demand  for  novelty  silks  became  appreci- 
ably less  during  April  and  May,  and  by  the  1st  of  June  there  was 
practically  no  American  market.  This  condition  continued,  and 
when  the  books  were  balanced  at  the  end  of  December  it  was  found 
that  the  year  had  been  a  poor  one — the  poorest  in  fact  since  the  war 
began. 

Review  of  the  Silk  Market. 

Both  1915  and  1916  were  marked  by  slight  increases  over  the  pre- 
vious years,  but  in  1917  the  price  was  raised  by  circumstances,  which 
carried  it  to  a  figure  hitherto,  unknown  for  40  years.  In  many  re- 
spects the  year  was  a  difficult  one  to  analyze.  When  not  a  question 
of  transports,  the  various  measures  of  restrictions  and  regulations  in- 
fluenced the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  rendering  some  markets 
active,  others  dull.  The  continual  questions  of  freight,  risks,  inse- 
curity of  delivery,  difficulties  of  postal  communication  and  travel 
baffled  the  predictions  of  the  market. 

The  high  prices  prevailing  for  European  silks  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1917  could  not  be  maintained,  it  was  thought,  because  the 
first  quarter's  business  was  marked  by  an  important  decrease  in  the 
demand.  vSilks  from  Asia  were  more  favored  by  bu^'ers  because  of 
the  cheaper  insurance  rates.  The  Italian  lira  fell,  and  Switzerland 
prohibited  the  export  of  silks  to  the  Central  Enipires.  However,  the 
general  consumption  continued  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  need 
for  silks  stimulated  by  some  concessions  obtained  revived  business. 
But  the  abnormal  prices  prevailing  for  other  commodities  also  af- 
fected the  silk  market,  ancl  the  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen,  the  high 
prices  of  coal  and  dry  cocoons  produced  an  appreciable  increase  in 
the  cost  of  silk  production. 

For  a  while  the  low  prices  prevailing  for  Italian  silks  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  American  market.  In  Europe  the  scarcity  of  the 
Asiatic  silks  was  commencing  to  be  felt,  due  to  the  lack  of  maritime 
transports,  and  an  active  campaign  by  the  submarines  resulted  in  an 
abnormal  increase  in  the  rate  of  insurance  against  the  risks  of  war. 
From  the  month  of  xipril  a  revived  activity  took  place,  followed  by 
a  violent  rise  on  the  market,  carrying  prices  to  a  great  heio-ht. 
Stocks,  already  low,  were  rendered  more  acute  by  the  lateness  of  the 
cocoon  crop,  which  had  been  delayed  by  the  intense  cold. 

Switzerland  during  April  started  again  to  take  an  important  part 
in  business,  and  the  price  paid  for  worked  silk  and  silk  in  the  gum 
was  accordingly  considerable.  Again,  the  outlook  of  the  cocoon 
crop  was  by  no  means  reassuring;  for  it  was  reduced  about  20  per 
cent  in  Europe,  a  complete  failure  in  the  Levant  and  Central  Asia, 
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and  in  the  extreme  Orient  little  better  than  in  191G.  In  Italy  the 
increase  was  100  per  cent  over  1916.  In  addition,  spinning  was  sub- 
jected to  lieaA'y  war  taxes. 

The  rise  in  silks  continued  nntil  September,  when  the  market  was 
at  last  exhausted,  those  of  the  enemy  countries  had  disappeared, 
those  of  Russia  were  closed,  and  the  American  demand  had  aban- 
doned European  silks  for  those  of  Asia,  finding  the  latter  more  ad- 
vantageousclue  to  the  economy  of  insurance.  The  fluctuating  move- 
ments of  all  the  rates  of  exchange  have  rendered  difficult  a  compari- 
son of  prices,  but  one  can  not  fail  to  l>e  impressed  by  the  similarity 
existing  betAveen  the  changing  prices  of  various  silks  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  exchange  in  China. 

The  market  has  been  rendered  more  complex  by  the  redu.ction  of 
the  crop  in  Italy  and  the  invasion  of  Provinces  in  the  northeast.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  organzines  in  Italy,  the 
Allied  Governments  have  established  a  purchasing  bureau  to  steady 
the  market. 

The  activity  in  the  production  of  classic  silks  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  increase  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  encountered.  Losing  more 
than  ever  their  character  of  tissues  of  luxury,  they  have  become  an 
article  of  large  consumption  owing  to  the  still  higher  increase  m  the 
price  of  other  cloths.  Silk  will  play  a  bigger  part  than  spun  silk, 
wool,  and  cotton,  the  latter  absorbed  by  the  needs  of  war  and  so 
unable  to  enter  into  the  mixture  of  other  tissues  as  formerly. 

Demand  for  Metal  Threads  Large. 

Notwithstanding  war  conditions  and  the  material  restrictions  to 
trade  incident  thereto,  the  Lyon  district  generally  reported  a  most 
favorable  year  in  other  commodities.  This  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  enlargement  of  important  factories  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  nninitions,  the  big  corporations  preferring  to  put  their  in- 
creased capital  into  improvements.  Several  of  these  plants  under- 
took on  a  greater  scale  the  manufacture  of  metal  threads,  for  which 
an  enormous  demand  came  from  the  LTnited  States,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  fad  of  fashion  which  decreed  that  it  should  be  tlie 
style,  influenced  perhaps  by  the  desire  to  imitate  officers'  uniforms. 

There  was  an  increased  export  in  this  particular  line  of  over 
$250,000,  and  these  figures  could  easily  be  doubled  if  the  goods  fab- 
ricated with  this  material  were  taken  into  account. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  raw  materials,  and  restricted  legis- 
lation, many  other  important  industries  suffered,  and  the  j-ear  closed 
with  a  net  loss  in  this  consular  district  of  nearly  $1,000,000  in  ex- 
ports, as  compared  with  1916. 

The   Lyon    Sample   Fair. 

The  second  Lyon  Sample  Fair  was  held  early  in  March,  1917,  and 
its  results  well  merited  the  confidence  of  its  projectors — to  create  a 
fair  to  rival  the  Leipzig  Fair  of  Germany.  There  was  a  total  of 
2,320  stands  and  2,563  exhibitors.  Twenty-four  American  firms 
exhibited,  although  several  thousands  were  represented  by  catalogues 
which  were  collected,  and  marked,  and  made  a  part  of  the  American 
consular  catalogue  exhibit. 

Appreciating  the  difficulty  attending  American  exhibits,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  American  catalogues  was  organized  and  occupied  two  booths 
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in  an  important  section  of  the  fair.  This  exhibit  was  open  to  the 
buying  public  generally,  and  each  visitor  to  the  fair  was  invited  to 
make  out  a  trade  opportunit}',  in  order  to  interest  American  manu- 
facturers. Every  facilit}^  was  offered  to  put  the  foreign  buyer  in 
touch  with  the  American  producer,  and  the  result  was  highly  satis- 
facto^3^  The  idea  of  an  exhibition  of  American  catalogues  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  consulate  was  an  innovation,  and  the  results 
obtained  more  than  justified  the  expense.  Over  500  trade  opportuni- 
ties Avere  forwarded,  the  estimated  value  of  which  exceeded  $50,- 
000,000. 

LIMOGES. 

By  Consul  Eugene  Ti.  fieiisle. 

The  volume  of  wholesale  and  retail  business  transacted  in  Limoges 
during  1917  compared  very  favorably  with  the  3'ears  preceding  the 
jvar,  and  the  profits  realized  were  larger  than  the  average.  The 
manufacturing  industries  engaged  in  war  work  also  had  a  profitable 
year.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  true  of  man}^  industries  engaged 
in  supplying  the  wants  of*  the  civilian  population.  Several  of  these 
suffered  more  from  war  conditions  during  the  past  vear  than  they 
did  in  1915-16. 

Output  of  Array  Shoes. 

The  shoe  industry  of  this  city,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
district  before  the  war,  has  now  taken  first  place  among  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  this  part  of  the  countr}'.  Many  new  factories 
have  been  started  and  older  ones  enlarged,  so  that  the  output  is  at 
present  more  than  twice  that  of  the  j-ears  1913-14.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  shoes  now  manufactured  here  are  for  the  anny,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  this  class  of  footwear  is  no 
longer  in  as  great  demand  as  at  present  the  industry  will  decrease 
to  some  extent.  As  Limoges  shoes  had  a  country-wide  reputation 
before  the  war,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this 
industry,  with  its  well-equipped  plants,  should  not  hold  a  larger 
share  of  the  shoe  trade  of  the  country  than  it  had  before  1014. 

China  Industry  Decreased. 

Potter}'  production,  the  most  important  industry  of  all  in  Limoges, 
has  been  the  greatest  sufferer  from  the  war.  Owing  to  the  shortage 
of  labor  and  the  many  difficulties  in  getting  the  necessary  materials, 
the  output  has  greatly  declined.  The  china  manufacturers  have 
suffered  from  these  drawbacks  in  their  export  as  Avell  as  in  their 
domestic  trade.  They  have  been  unable  to  fill  their  orders  and  are 
particularlj''  concerned  regarding  their  foreign  trade,  which  they  fear 
may  suffer  permanently  from  their  inability  to  supply  the  wants  of 
their  foreign  clients.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  coal  and 
wood,  there  is  little  probability  that  the  output  of  the  factories  will 
be  an}'  greater  in  1918  than  in  the  year  1917. 

Sheepskins  Held  for  Glove  Manufacture. 

The  exports  of  sheepskins  to  the  United  States  decreased  consider- 
ably in  1917,  the  figures  being  $252,000  against  $384,000  in  1916, 
This  decrease  was  due  to  restrictions  adopted  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment by  which  permits  to  export  were  difficult  to  oi^tain.  Lender 
date  of  December  13,  1917,  the  Government  notified  the  exporters 
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that  from  Janiip.ry  1,  1918,  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  would  advise 
against  any  and  all  exports  of  sheepskins.  This  action  Avas  taken  to 
enable  the  domestic  glove  industry  to  get  the  supplies  needed  to 
keep  the  glove  factories  in  operation.  Efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  interested  parties  to  have  the  order  prohibiting  exports  repealed 
or  at  least  modified.  Exports  of  sheepskins  will,  in  the  meantime,  be 
entirely  suspended. 

The  glove  industry  of  Saint-Junion,  in  this  Departemnt,  is  im- 
portant, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  output  of  the  factories  is 
exported  to  the  United  States,  although  few  invoices  of  gloves  are 
certified  at  this  office.  Purchases  of  gloves  are  made  by  Paris  agents 
of  American  importers  and  the  shipments  declared  at  the  consulate 
general  at  Paris.  The  year  1917  was  fairly  satisfactory  to  those 
engaged  in  this  industry  despite  the  difficulties  in  getting  skins.  The 
action  of  the  Government  in  prohibiting  exportation  of  sheepskins 
w^ill  result  in  giving  the  manufacturers  a  sufficient  supply  to  provide 
for  their  export  trade  and  will  also  tend  to  keep  the  price  of  gloves 
down  to  the  present  figures,  which  are  already  double  those  prevail- 
ing before  the  war. 

Field  Crops  Increase  in  Value — Exports  of  V/alniits. 

Reports  obtained  from  the  various  Departments  of  this  district 
relative  to  the  field  crops  in  1917  give  the  following  information: 
Below  the  average — Wheat,  20  per  cent;  oats,  10  per  cent;  hay,  15 
l^er  cent.  Above  the  average — Potatoes,  15  per  cent;  and  beans,  20 
per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  case  of  potatoes  and  beans  Avas  duo  to  the  efforts 
of  the  governmental  authorities  to  induce  the  farmers  to  increase  the 
product  of  these  food  articles.  The  certainty  that  the  prices  would 
be  particularly  remunerative  also  had  an  influence  in  the  increase 
noted.  The  decreases  in  Avhcat,  oats,  and  hay  are  accounted  for  by 
the  weather  conditions  and  lack  of  labor. 

The  following  figures  show  the  current  prices  as  compared  with 
those  of  1914:  AVheat,  27  francs  in  1914  ancl  50  francs  in  1917;  oats, 
22  francs  in  1914  and  42  francs  in  1917;  hay,  9  francs  in  1914  and  11 
francs  in  1917;  beans,  45  francs  in  1914  and  140  francs  in""19l7; 
potatoes,  10  francs  in  1914  and  25  francs  in  1917.  The  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  the  franc  from  1914  to  1917  shouPd  be  taken  into 
account  in  comparing  these  figures. 

On  December  4,  1917,  the  French  Government  issued  a  decree  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  Avalnuts,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the 
decrease  of  $93,000  in  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year.  As  a  result  of  efforts  made  by  the  exporters, 
the  Government  has  decided  to  issue  licenses  to  export  walnuts. 

Wage  Increases — Exports  to  the  United  States. 

A  large  increase  in  wages  of  the  various  classes  of  Avorkers  has 
taken  place  here,  the  greatest  being  in  industries  engaged  in  war 
Avork,  although  those  emploA'ed  in  Avork  for  the  civilian  population 
have  also  been  given  very  substantial  increases.  In  some  of  the  in- 
dustries engaged  directly  on  Avar  Avork  the  increase  has  been  as  high 
as  60  per  cent  over  the  Avages  paid  in  1914.  The  increase  in  other 
trades  varies  from  20  to  35  per  cent. 
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The  increase  in  tlie  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  is  due  to  the 
decreased  i^rodiiction  following  the  draftino-  of  a  large  number  of  the 
able-bodied  workers  on  the  farms.  The  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs  has  suffered  from  this  condition  of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  grain 
and  vegetable  crops. 

The  value  of  the  most  important  items  invoiced  at  the  American 
consulate  at  Limoges  for  export  to  the  United  States  in  191G  and  1917 
is  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1916 

1917 

Articles. 

191:5 

1917 

Books 

SI,  618 
1,010,433 

4,321 
3i;646 

3,678 

S2,039 

698, 138 

4,750 

113, 245 

5,717 

1 

8384,79.5         .«2.';2.74S 

China 

Walnuts            

294,431 

468,228 

201, 772 

Gloves 

89, 763 

Total 

Paper,  filtering 

1,746,6.30 

1,259,165 
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